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Largely  because  of  territorial  changes  brought  about  by  recent 
wars,  it  is  not  possible  to  define  with  accuracy  the  boundaries  of  the 
American  consular  district  of  Athens,  In  it,  however,  are  embraced 
the  Provinces  of  Larissa,  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Boeotia,  and  portions 
of  Phthiotis-Phocis  and  Argolis-Corinth.  The  Cyclades,  the  north- 
ern Sporades,  Crete,  and  perhaps  other  islands  of  the  ^Egean  whose 
political  status  has  not  been  finally  determined,  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office. 

Principal  Cities  of  District  and  Population. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  district,  with  their  populations  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1907,  are:  Athens-Pirteus.  2-10,000;  Volo,  23,500; 
Larissa,  18,000;  Trikala,  17,800;  Hermoupolis,  17,700;  Chalcis, 
10,900;  Laurium,  10,000;  Candia,  25,000;  and  Syra,  18,000. 

The  Province  of  Messenia,  having  an  area  of  3,451  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  128,000  people,  although  lying  entirely  w^ithin 
the  boundaries  of  the  consular  district  of  Patras,  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Athens  office. 

The  area  of  the  Athens  consular  district  may  be  placed  roughly 
at  16,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  1,600,000. 

Commercial  Conditions  During  last  Year. 

Embracing  within  its  boundaries  the  capital  city  and  metropolis 
and  financial  center  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  chief  port,  condi- 
tions within  the  Athens  district  reflect  fairly  the  general  situation 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  year  191-t  opened  auspiciously  and  general  conditions  through- 
out the  12  months,  despite  much  political  uncertainty  and  the  exist- 
ence of  war  in  other  j)arts  of  Europe,  were  fairly  good. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  conditions  were  imme- 
diately sharply  affected.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  great  nn- 
easiness  and  alarm,  and  this  was  especially  manifest  among  the 
smaller  merchants,  savings-bank  depositors,  and  the  weaker  finan- 
cial institutions.  In  a  short  while,  however,  matters  began  to  adjust 
themselves,  and  because  of  the  quickened  demand  for  supplies  of 
all  kinds  many  merchants  Avho  had  found  themselves  over.stocked 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  able  to  clear  their  storehouses  at 
profitable  figures. 
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Large  Earnings  of  Greek  Merchant  Marine. 

But  it  is  the  Greek  merchant  marine  that  has  especially  profited 
by  the  war,  and  that  has  affected  for  good,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  whole  commercial  structure  of  the  State.  Various  inde- 
pendent estimates  place  the  earnings  of  Greek  ships  for  the  six 
months  ended  December  31,  1914,  ^t  over  $20,000,000.  The  with- 
drawal of  many  British  and  French  ships  for  use  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Austrian  and  German 
and,  later  on,  the  Turkish  flag  from  Mediterranean  and  other  waters 
gave  to  the  Greek  mercantile  fleet  a  great  opportunity,  which  it  was 
quick  to  grasp. 

Textile  and  Flour  Mills — Tourist  TraSc — Cost  of  living. 

Local  manufacturers  of  textiles  did  well,  especially  the  last  half 
of  1914.  Flour  millers  and  other  producers  of  foodstuifs  also 
profited. 

The  absence  of  tourists  from  Greece  in  the  fall  and  in  the  winter 
of  1915  seriously  affected  the  many  hotels  and  retail  trade,  couriers, 
and  others  whose  livelihood  is  gained  through  this  source. 

There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  within  the  district 
the  past  year,  and  this  has  been  felt  sharply  by  the  lower  classes. 
This  rise  has  been  caused  in  a  large  measure  by  the  closing  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  shutting  off  of  the  supply  of  Russian  wheat,  the 
large  advance  in  ocean  freights,  the  augmented  demand  for  food 
brought  about  hj  the  presence  of  vast  armies  in  the  field,  with  the 
presence  in  the  district  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  of  Greek 
nationality  from  Turkish  dominions  and  elsewhere. 

Banking  and  Financial  Conditions. 

In  general  the  attitude  of  the  smaller  banks  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  was  to  restrict  loans  so  much  as  possible.  However,  several 
of  the  larger  banks  showed  a  liberal  spirit  in  meeting  the  situation 
created  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  rate  for  loans  was  from 
6  to  6^  per  cent.  Exchange  remained  at  par  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

Throughout  the  year,  and  especially  in  the  last  half,  the  financial 
benefits  to  Old  Greece  resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  new  terri- 
tories, foUoAving  the  Balkan  wars,  began  to  be  felt  in  many  lines  of 
trade.  Further,  various  islands  of  the  iEgean  which  had  formerly 
made  purchases  of  foodstuffs  and  other  products  in  Asia  Minor, 
were  compelled  on  account  of  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war  to 
look  to  Athens,  Piraeus,  and  near-by  territories  to  supply  their  needs. 
This  gave  an  unusual  briskness  to  transit  trade. 

There  were  declines  registered  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  many  in- 
dustrial companies,  but  the  prompt  closing  of  the  local  stock  exchange 
put  a  stop  to  reckless  speculation  and  unnecessary  liquidation  which 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  view  of  the  trying  times. 

During  the  first  half  of  1914  there  were  few  if  any  failures  in  the 
district,  while  in  the  latter  part  the  provisions  of  the  moratorium 
operated  to  protect  the  debtor. 

While,  as  stated,  there  has  been  an  augmentation  in  the  price  of 
foodstuffs,  principally  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  cutting  off  of  Russian  wheat  supplies,  there  was  also  certain 
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embarrassment  brought  about  by  tlie  closing  of  markets  in  Kussia  and 
Turkey  to  Greek  exports.  The  general  effect  of  this,  in  the  case  of 
Turkey  at  least,  has  been  rather  prejudicial  to  the  Ottoman  than  to 
the  Greek  merchant. 

Exports  to  United  States. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  during  1914,  as  shown  by  invoices 
certified  at  the  consulate  general  at  Athens,  were  valued  at  $1,369,142, 
or  a  gain  of  $297,278  over  1913.  The  articles  and  their  value  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 


Books 

BuUer 

Caviar 

Cheese 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Almonds  and  walnuts . 

Citrons  (in  brine) 

Mandarins 

Olives 

Lemons 

Fish,  salted 

Gum,  mastic 

Household  effects 

Marbles 

Oils: 

Edible 

Machinery 

Sulphur 

Ores: 

Chrome 

Magnesite 


1913 


115,751 

•     2.560 

7.751 

122, 727 

2,g23 
26, 947 


20,697 
""i,'772' 


42, 195 

71.035 
44,561 

37,727 

53, 935 
17, 135 


1914 


$14,  £04 
5,492 
3,135 

184, 433 

1,917 
8,628 
1,778 

87,924 
1,345 
5,008 
1,017 
5,706 

22,969 

135, 895 
34,419 
130, 208 

73,061 
108, 181 


Articles. 


Pickles,  peppers,  etc  ... 
Pictures,  calendars,  etc . 

Plaster  casts 

Pumice  stone 

Skins 

Soap 

Sponges 

Tobacco 

Vegetables,  canned 

Wines  and  liquors: 

Beverage  spirits 

Liqueurs,  etc 

Wines 

Amylic  alcohol 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$1,873 
2,447 
1,130 
3,070 

48, 423 
1,686 

35.506 

375.189 

7,939 

82, 975 
11,231 
11,572 


15,207 


1,071,864 


1914 


$2, 398 

1,411 

1,098 

3,666 

41,977 

234 

30.695 

307,906 

14,624 

95.871 
12,020 
9,768 
3,130 
0,064 


1,369,142 


The  gains  in  exports  of  foodstuffs  are  thought  to  be  largely  due 
to  the  larger  number  of  Greeks  in  the  United  States  than  in  1913, 
together  with  the  greater  demand  in  the  Kingdom  in  1913,  because 
of  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  men  under  arms.  The  years  1912 
and  1913  saAV  the  return  from  the  United  States  of  large  numbers  of 
Greeks,  variously  estimated  at  30,000  to  50.000  men.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  have  returned  to  the  United  States.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  foodstuff's  sent  to  the  United  States — butter,  cheese,  olives, 
olive  oil,  canned  vegetables,  and  beverage  spirits — are  for  consump- 
tion in  the  various  Greek  colonies. 

Exports  of  Olives  and  Olive  Oil — Greek  Magnesite. 

The  olive  crop  is  practically  a  biennial  one.  The  yield  of  1913-14 
(Oct.  1  to  Sept.  30)  was  large,  and  the  gains  in  exports  of  olives  and 
olive  oil,  as  well  as  in  sulphur  olive  oil  (wliich  is  manufactured  from 
the  greasy  matter  of  the  pulp  through  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide), 
are  a  natural  result. 

The  yield  of  magnesite  from  Greek  magnesite  ore  is  unusually 
high.  The  following  shows  the  percentages  of  magnesite  (MgCo.;) 
obtained  from  the  Grecian  ore  and  that  from  the  product  of  other 
countries:  Grecian,  97.8;  Transvaal,  96.5;  Austrian,  95.36;  Caiifor- 
nian,  93.66. 

The  abnormal  increase  in  exports  of  this  ore  from  Greece  to  the 
United  States  in  1914  may  be  ascribed  to  the  closing  to  American 
biij^ers  of  the  markets  in  Hungary  from  which  supplies  are  usually 
drawn.     In  ordinarv  times  it  is  difficult  for  the  Greek  magnesite 
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miner  to  compete  with  the  Hungarian  producers  because  of  superior 
freight  facilities  offered  through  the  port  of  Trieste.  The  war  has 
radically  changed  the  situation,  and  despite  the  sharp  advance  in 
freight  rates  Greece  is  now  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the 
American  market. 

Shipments  are  usually  made  from  Buboea,  either  in  the  form  of 
raw  magnesite  for  firms  who  desire  to  do  their  own  calcining  or  else 
ns  dead-burnt  or  calcined  magnesite.  Much  of  this  product  is  used 
in  the  making  of  "  seamless  "  floors  or  in  the  form  of  bricks  for  lining 
furnaces  in  smelting  industries. 

Sliipments  of  Chrome  Ore. 

The  exports  of  chrome  ore  from  Greece  to  the  United  States  in  1914 
amounted  to  $73,061,  a  gain  of  $19,126  over  the  previous  year.  The 
quantity  exported  in  1913  was  4,600  long  tons,  as  compared  with 
8,155  tons  in  1914.  This  ore  is  produced  in  Pharsala,  in  Thessaly, 
and  the  entire  product  is  exported.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
principal  consumers.  From  this  ore  is  produced  potassium  chromate, 
lead  chromate,  etc.,  which  are  brilliantly  colored  and  are  used  in 
dyeing,  calico  printing,  etc. 
Shipments  of  Caviar  and  Citrons. 

The  caviar  shipped  from  Greece  is  all  of  the  common  red  variety 
known  as  "  Tarama,"  and  is  taken  from  a  fish  caught  in  Russian 
Avaters;  the  export  movement  from  Greece  is  of  transit  goods.  With 
the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  imports  of  this  commodity  fell  off, 
which  was  reflected  in  a  decline  in  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Shipments  of  citrons  in  brine  in  1914  showed  a  sharp  decline 
from  1912  and  1913,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  smaller  crop  of  this 
fruit  last  year  as  compared  with  the  preceding  two  seasons.  An 
active  center  of  this  industry''  is  in  the  island  of  Syra,  which  draws 
in  turn  from  various  islands  of  the  Cycladean  Archipelago,  notably 
Naxos,  and  also  from  Chios  and  Crete.  The  average  annual  expor- 
tation from  Syra  is  about  1.500,000  pounds. 
Decreased  Demand  for  Marble — Exports  of  Skins. 

Many  of  the  largest  marble  works  and  quarries  have  been  shut 
down  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  save  a  few^  that  have  been  kept 
working  to  supply  local  demands  and  for  occasional  shipments 
abroad.  Exports  to  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  have  ceased,  while 
stocks  on  hand  at  New  York  are  reported  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
current  needs. 

Skins  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Greece  are  mostly  from  the 
goat.  For  lamb  and  sheep  skins  Austria  and  Germany  usuallv  offer 
better  prices.  There  is  nothing  of  special  significance  in  the  decline 
in  the  movement  to  the  United  States  in  the  past  year  save  a 
diminished  demand  due  to  a  waiting  attitude  on  the  part  of  buyers. 
Strong  efforts  Jiave  been  made  in  recent  months  by  local  merchants 
to  increase  sales  in  the  United  States,  but  without  success. 

Decreased  American  Purchases  of  Tohacco — Yield  of  Tobacco. 

Exports  of  tobacco  from  Old  Greece  to  the  United  States  declined 
in  1914  by  $67,223,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  de- 
cline, according  to  the  statement  of  a  prominent  shipper,  is  due  to 
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the  fact  that  in  1013  there  was  an  unusually  heavy  movement  of 
this  commodity  to  the  United  States.  On  arrival  it  was  found  to  be 
below  the  standard,  and  some  of  it  was  returned ;  this  made  shippers 
cautious  in  1914  and  tended  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  movement. 

During  the  past  year  the  district  of  Argolis-Corinthia  produced 
about  4,232,250  pounds  of  tobacco,  which  Avent  almost  entirely  to 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  much  of  which  found  its  way  into  Ger- 
many.   The  price  of  this  tobacco  was  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  Province  of  Attica  is  grown  a  tobacco  known  as  "  Basma." 
The  total  yield  of  this  quality  is  small,  amounting  in  the  past  year  to 
some  85,000  pounds,  Avhich  was  sold  for  delivery  in  1915.  Prices 
were  20  to  33  cents  per  pound. 

A  small  quantity  of  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  islands  of  Amorgos 
and  Paros,  of  the  Northern  Cyclades,  the  yield  for  last  year  being 
estimated  at  225,000  pounds,  which  is  for  delivery  in  the  current 
year.     Prices  ranged  from  17  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  principal  tobacco-producing  section  of  Old  Greece  is  in  Thes-^ 
saly.  In  1914  on  its  fertile  plains  were  cut  more  than  10.000.000 
pounds  of  this  plant,  the  prices  paid  to  the  growers  being  from  17  to 
20  cents  per  pound.  These  prices  were  in  excess  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  may  be  ascribed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  closing  of  the 
Dardanelles,  which  has  affected  trade  in  so  many  lines. 

Local  buyers  estimate  the  crop  of  1914  as  being  20  per  cent  ahead 
of  the  preceding  12  moiiths,  and  of  superior  quality.  Although 
weather  conditions  during  the  season  were  unfavorable,  yet  the  in- 
crease in  the  area  under  cultivation  which  has  marked  recent  years 
was  sujfficient  to  more  than  offset  the  effects  of  this.  The  tobacco- 
buying  season  begins  here  in  August;  should  the  Dardanelles  be 
opened  by  that  time,  allowing  the  entry  of  outside  supplies,  the  situ- 
ation would  be  difficult  for  local  dealers. 

Exports  of  Machinery  Oil  and  Amylic  Alcohol  for  United  States. 

The  machinery  oil  appearing  in  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
this  district  is  the  lowett  grade  of  olive  oil.  While  shipments  of 
edible  olive  oil  increased  over  1913,  yet  machinery  oil  declined.  This 
falling  off,  however,  is  thought  to  he  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
may  be  ascribed  to  a  more  rigid  inspection  of  olive  oils  sent  from 
Greece  to  the  United  States. 

For  perhaps  the  first  time  shipments  of  amylic  alcohol  to  the 
United  States  from  this  district  are  reported.  The  value  for  the 
year  was  small — $3.130 — and  all  of  this  appears  in  the  closing  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  The  prospects  of  a  ccntinuance  of  and  increase  in 
the  value  of  these  shipments  are  promising. 

Amylic  alcohol  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  the  product  of  ono 
companj'^,  and  is  of  unusually  pure  quality.  One  of  its  uses  in  com- 
merce is  the  extraction  of  paraffin  from  coal  tar.  The  movement  to 
the  United  States  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cutting  oft'  of  foreign 
markets  by  the  existence  of  war. 
Agriculture  and  Stock  Eaising. 

The  consular  district  of  Athens  is  essentially  agricultural  in  char- 
acter, but  the  industr}^  is  largely  pursued  in  a  primitive  manner. 
The  ancient  wooden  plow  with  an  iron  point  is  seen  everywhere,  Avhile 
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machinery  for  irrigating  and  drainage  schemes  are  of  the  simplest 
character.  The  alhnial  soil  of  the  many  valleys  is  extremely  fertile 
and  would  yield  rich  results  if  properly  tilled.  The  Government  is 
taking  an  increasing  interest  in  agriculture,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  teach  the  farming  class  modern  methods  of  agriculture,  the 
necessity  for  rotation  of  cro^^s,  the  use  of  natural  and  artificial  fer- 
tilizers, etc. 

Wheat  and  l^arley  are  the  principal  crops  grown,  but  these  are  far 
from  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  population.  The  acreage  of 
cotton  is  being  increased;  the  chief  cotton-growing  section  is  in 
Boeotia. 

In  many  parts  of  the  district  there  are  extensive  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  Sheep  farming  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  stock  raising. 
In  general,  however,  the  situation  in  Greece  as  regards  this  pursuit 
is  not  encouraging.  In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  perhaps  due  to  the  existence  of 
war  during  1012  and  1913  and  the  resulting  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  within  recent  years  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease has  done  much  harm ;  this  is  now  believed  to  have  disappeared. 

Industries  of  the  District. 

There  are  but  few  industries  in  this  consular  district  outside  of 
the  principal  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Pirseus,  Volo,  Laurium,  Trikala. 

At  Lauriimi  are  to  be  found  mines  of  lead  and  silver,  with  smelt- 
ing works  therefor.  In  addition  to  the  lead  ore  (galena  blend, 
pyrites,  suli^huric  leads),  a  certain  amount  of  zinc  and  iron  ore  is 
produced.  Some  of  the  leading  ports  to  which  shipments  are  made 
are  Antwerp,  IMarseille,  Newcastle,  and  Swansea.  Many  small  in- 
dustries flourish  at  Volo,  including  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements  of  simple  character.  At  Trikala  there  is  an  electric- 
lighting  plant,  cotton  gins,  and  factories  producing  shoes,  gloves, 
hats,  and  silks. 

Athens  and  Piraeus,  lying  about  six  miles  apart  and  connected  by 
steam  and  electric  raihvays,  form  for  many  purposes  an  economic 
unit.  Piraeus  is  the  shi])ping  point  for  Athens  and  is  the  chief  port 
of  the  district  and  of  Greece.  It  is  also  a  busy  manufacturing  town 
of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants.  Knit  goods  and  textiles,  ice,  paper, 
Hour,  wines  and  beers,  oil,  and  soap  are  some  of  its  manufactured 
products.  In  the  city  there  are  about  30  distilleries,  some  15  flour 
mills,  a  dozen  oil  factories,  with  an  equal  number  of  iron-working 
plants ;  there  are  also  14  cotton  and  weaving  mills. 

Importance  of  the  Port  of  Pirasiis. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  port  of  Piraeus  for  191-1  amounted  to 
$4,461,581,  or  a  gain  of  nearly  $10,000  over  1913,  and  this  despite  a 
five  months'  period  of  war  and  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  in  the 
closing  months  of  the  year. 

Pirseus  is  noAv  the  fourth  port  in  the  Mediterranean  in  importance, 
being  surpassed  in  its  maritime  traffic  only  by  Marseille,  Naples,  and 
Genoa,  in  the  order  named.  Some  7,G18  steamers  arrived  and  cleared 
during  last  year,  of  which  2,444  flew  a  foreign  flag. 

The  enormous  increase,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  Greek  vessels  entering  the  port  in  1914  over 
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1913  is  explained  by  the  existence  of  Avar  during  the  latter  period 
and  the  requisitioning  of  ships  by  the  Government. 


Nationality. 


Number. 


Net 
toisna"! 


Number. 


Net 
tonnage. 


Greek 

Italian 

Austrian  .. 
British  — 

French 

German  . . . 
Boumanlan 

Russian 

Dutch 

Norwegian 

Belgian 

American.. 
Swedish . . . 

Danish 

Bulgarian  . 
Turkish  . . . 
All  other  . . 

Total 


435 
299 
376 
275 
129 
156 

GO 
162 

43 
7 

17 
6 

29 

10 
2 


2,043 


040,659 

451,732 

797, 758 

402, 752 

205, 061 

276, 902 

110,908 

358, 627 

47, 290 

9, 4o5 

20, 936 

2,503 

21,031 

9, 924 

1,268 

9,213 

193 

3, 480, 1S2 


2,587 

315 

226 

210 

110 

96 

78 

71 

29 

9 

15 

19 

10 

8 

16 

4 

6 


1,684,411 

595, 898 

474,618 

385, 486 

263, 061 

200, 990 

95,231 

214,  S72 

47, 791 

24, 155 

22,012 

19, 858 

12, 988 

11,055 

10,0.7 

1,307 

3,527 


3,S09 


4, 087, 337 


Imports  Into  the  Port  of  Piresiis. 

Imports  of  merchandise  through  the  port  of  Piraeus  show  gratify- 
ing results  for  the  12  months.  The  quantity  of  goods  brought  in  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  919.243  metric  tons,  of  which  45,554  tons 
were  represented  by  transit  goods.  Coal  accounted  for  more  than 
half  the  total  tonnage — 471,322  tons;  another  large  item  was  173.250 
metric  tons  of  wheat,  much  of  which  was  from  the  United  States  in 
the  absence  of  a  supply  from  Russia.  During  the  year  some  2G0,000 
animals — beeves,  calves,  goats,  and  sheep — were  received  at  the  i^ort 
for  distribution  to  various  quarters  of  the  Kingdom.  Other  large 
items  were  chemical  fertilizers,  machines  and  machinery,  drugs  and 
chemicals  of  all  kinds,  and  sugar. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  entering  into  the 
import  movement  of  the  port  of  Piraeus  for  1914 : 


Articles. 

Sletric  tons. 

Articles. 

Metric  tons. 

Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 

38,403 

16,593 

10,849 

471,322 

7,154 

2,596 

G75 

2,956 

011,003,000 

6,842 

1,780 

1,662 

6244,023 

1-942 

62, 888 

Lumber  and  fu'ewood 

30, 403 

Carriasos,  wagons,  and  automobiles. . . 

1,062 

Chemical  fertilizers 

6,218 

Coal 

37,392 

Colonials 

1^12,020 

Coffee 

Paints 

1,545 

0.002 

Cotton,  cannabis  (jutej,  etc        

3.407 

7,154 

Fish  salted 

17.111 

2. 389 

5,730 

173.250 

Wines  and  liquors 

1,337 

Horses,  donkeys,  and  mules 

oNumbsr. 


b  Heads. 


The  harbor  board  of  the  port  of  Piranis  is  understood  to  be  con- 
sidering projects  for  the  enlargement  of  the  liarbor  space  and  for  the 
further  improvement  of  the  harbor.  At  present  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  congestion,   and  the  difficulty   of  maneuvering   largei-  steamers 
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amidst  the  mass  of  shipping  acciimuhited  in  the  port  is  an  increasing 
one.  At  present  all  cargo  and  passengers  arriving  at  Piraeus  must 
reach  the  shore  in  lighters  and  small  boats. 

Floiir-Milling  Industry  of  Pirseus — Oil  Storage. 

The  milling  of  flour  at  Pirseus  is  an  important  and  growing  indus- 
try. To-day  some  80  per  cent  of  the  flour  consumed  in  Old  Greece  is 
milled  there.  The  adoption  of  modern  appliances  has  increased  the 
output  as  well  as  improved  the  quality  of  the  flour  manufactured. 
The  average  daily  production  of  these  mills  is  now  T50  tons. 

During  the  past  year  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  made  arrangements  for 
the  construction  of  a  complete  plant  for  the  storage  of  oil,  as  well  as 
a  factory  in  which  cans  and  cases  will  be  manufactured  for  their  own 
use  in  supplying  oil  otherwise  than  in  bulk. 

Construction  of  a  Kavy  Yard  and  Arsenal  at  Scaramanga. 

One  of  the  largest  works  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Government  is  the  construction  of  a  new  navy  yard  and  arsenal 
at  Scaramanga,  on  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  to  supersede  the  present  yard, 
Avhich  lies  opposite  on  the  island  of  Salamis.  This  construction  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  supervision  and  after  the  plans  of  a 
corps  of  British  engineers.  The  estimated  cost  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $15,000,000.  No  definite  data  is  obtainable  regarding  this  work, 
but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  several  j^ears  before  it  can  be  com- 
pleted. It  will  give  to  Greece  a  landlocked  harbor  for  its  fleet,  with 
ample  facilities  for  repair  work.  It  will  also  provide  a  much  more 
convenient  location  than  the  present  one. 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  System  for  Athens  and  Piraeus. 

An  adequate  water  supply  for  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Piraeus 
is  a  question  that  has  been  agitated  for  a  long  time.  In  recent  years 
the  augmentation  of  the  population  has  made  the  need  an  even  more 
pressing  one.  At  present  water  is  brought  in  from  springs  on  Mount 
Parnes,  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct  and  reservoir  being  partly  uti- 
lized. An  additional  supply  is  also  received  from  Kephissia,  some 
10  miles  above  the  city,  where  artesian  wells  have  been  driven. 

Almost  every  year  there  are  epidemics  of  t^^phoid  fever,  the  cause 
of  which  can  be  traced  in  some  measure  to  an  impure  and  imperfect 
water  supply.  Almost  every  house  in  Athens  has  its  own  small 
reservoir,  into  which  water  is  received  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
from  the  city  pipes.  For  this  purpose  the  city  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, whose  mains  are  in  turn  filled  from  the  central  reservoir. 

Not  less  important  and  pressing  is  the  need  for  an  adequate  sewer- 
age system.  Many  houses  now  have  their  cesspools,  which  are 
pumped  out  as  occasion  requires,  but  a  large  number  have  their  pipes 
connected  with  the  cit}^  drains,  which  were  originally  constructed  to 
carr}''  off  surface  water. 

To  meet  this  situation  a  bill  was  laid  before  the  Greek  Parliament 
at  the  close  of  1913  looking  to  the  construction  of  an  elaborate  water 
and  sewerage  system.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at 
$14,000,000. 

Beautifying  the  Capital. 

Within  the  past  year  British  architeots  have  visited  Athens  to 
examine  the  ground  vfith  a  view  to  beautifying  the  city.     Many 
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buildings  are  to  be  demolished;  boulevards  and  avenues  are  to  be 

laid  out,  etc.    The  outbreak  of  the  Avar  has  put  a  stop  to  the  project, 

but  it  is  believed  to  be  only  in  abeyance.     Part  of  the  general  plan 

is  the  construction  of  a  union  station,  the  building  of  workmen's 

cottages,  the  reforestation  of  near-by  hillsides  in  pines  and  cypresses, 

etc. 

Market  for  American  Products. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  American  products  brought 
into  Greece.  The  few  statistics  available  woiild  indicate  that  in 
normal  years  it  is  below  $1,000,000.  This  figure,  however,  is  far 
below  the  actual  sum,  and  the  amount  may  be  placed  at  several  mil- 
lion dollars,  for  the  reason  that  only  products  coming  directly  to 
Greece  from  the  United  States  are  credited  thereto.  All  goods 
transshipped  are  credited  to  the  last  country  of  transshipment. 

Within  the  past  six  months,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  European 
war,  the  situation  has  completely  changed,  and  the  year  1914  shows 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  in  certain 
lines  for  the  Hellenic  Kingdom.  The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  in 
the  last  half  of  1914,  the  embargoes  declared  by  various  European 
countries  on  many  articles,  and  the  quickened  demand  within  its 
own  borders  obliged  the  Greek  merchant  to  look  in  new  directions 
for  his  sources  of  supply. 

If  there  is  included  the  sum  of  approximately  $13,000,000  paid 
by  Greece  to  the  United  States  for  two  battleships,  the  figures  of 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  this  Kingdom  will  reach  for  1914 
approximately  $30,000,000.  The  great  majority  of  the  goods  repre- 
sented by  this  sum  were  received  through  the  port  of  Piraeus  for 
distribution  as  required.  The  principal  products  brought  in  were 
wheat,  coal,  war  material,  and  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds. 
[See  Commerce  Reports  for  Feb.  4  and  Mar.  8,  1915.] 

The  position  gained  in  the  district  as  a  result  of  this  quickened 
trade  is  one  that  American  merchants  should  not  lose,  but  it  will  be 
lost  if  steps  are  not  now  taken  to  hold  the  market  thus  opened. 
American  products  are  beginning  to  be  better  known  here,  and  tliere 
is  a  sentiment  in  their  favor  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  return 
of  many  Greeks  from  the  United  States,  who  are  missionaries  for  the 
products  of  their  adopted  country. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  needed  by  the  general  mar- 
ket: Butter  fats,  cereals,  flour,  coal,  dried  fish,  rice,  confectioneries, 
sheet  iron,  paper,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  dry  goods  and  suit- 
ings, electrical  appliances  and  supplies,  hardware,  manila  rope, 
binder  twine,  tin  plate,  metals,  enameled  wares,  cotton  goods,  lumber, 
soda,  etc. 
How  to  Reach  the  Market. 

Advertising  matter  in  English  is  of  little  value  here.  Corre- 
spondence, except  with  agents  and  larger  houses,  should  be  in 
French,  if  not  in  Greek.  Largely  because  of  this  language  difficulty 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  securing  a  foothold  in  the  market  except 
through  well-placed  agents.  Forlhese  in  general  cash  transactions 
are  recommended — that  is,  cash  against  documents  at  a  Greek  port, 
or  else  25  per  cent  with  order  and^'the  remainder  against  documents. 
To  better-known  agents  more  liberal  terms  should  be  accorded.  Ill 
95824°— 7b— 15 2 
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times  past  this  country  has  been  thoroughly  covered  by  traveling 
representatives  of  foreign  firms.  Many  of  these  were  employed  by 
German  and  Austrian  commission  houses,  who  represent  a  large  and 
varied  line  of  goods  and  whose  efforts  with  any  particular  com- 
modity or  article  were  of  necessity  restricted.  Through  these  sources 
are  supplied  many  of  the  shops  in  this  territory  Avho  handle  various 
American  goods. 

It  is  felt  strongly  that  American  firms  should  endeavor  to  reach 
the  market  in  a  more  direct  way. 

Contracts  for  supplies  for  the  Army  and  Navy  are  usually  given 
out  by  the  ministry  at  Athens.  It  is  necessary  that  firms  wishing 
to  share  in  supplying  this  growing  demand  should  secure  agents  hav- 
ing strong  connections  in  Government  circles.  These  should  be  fur- 
nished with  powers  of  attorney  authenticated  by  a  Greek  consular 
or  diplomatic  officer  in  the  United  States. 

Terms  allowed  to  agents  are  matters  for  negotiation  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  commission  of  1  to  1^  per  cent 
is  allowed  on  sales  of  cotton  goods,  and  from  5  to  15  per  cent  on 
machinery. 

Documents  should  be  sent  directly  to  local  banks  for  collection 
from  agents  and  merchants;  they  should  not  be  sent  through  banks 
in  London  or  Paris  or  other  continental  centers.  A  failure  to  observe 
the  above  suggestion  may  result  in  delay  and  embarrassment  in  the 
delivery  of  goods,  and  claims  on  the  part  of  customers  sometimes 
leading  to  a  refusal  to  accept  shipments. 

Terms  of  Credit  in  the  District. 

In  the  matter  of  credits,  Germany,  in  this  district  as  elsewhere, 
has  led  all  countries  in  the  liberality  of  its  terms.  These  may  be 
stated  as  being  as  a  general  rule  for  most  countries  from  four  to  six 
months,  with  a  discount  of  3  to  5  per  cent  for  cash.  Just  how  much 
these  conditions  will  be  changed  by  tlie  results  of  the  war  can  not 
now  be  stated.  Naturally  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  terms 
have  not  been  as  liberal,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  American  ex- 
porters, who  have  almost  without  exception  demanded  cash  against 
documents  at  an  American  port.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  too  harsh, 
as  the  buyer  is  under  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  money  some 
three  to  five  months  before  delivery  of  the  goods.  It  is  believed,  as 
suggested  in  the  case  of  agents,  that  a  requirement  of  a  small  advance 
Avith  orders,  the  remainder  to  be  against  documents  at  a  port  in  the 
territory,  through  authorized  local  bankers,  Avould  meet  the  situa- 
tion, where  special  circumstances  did  not  warrant  better  terms. 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Athens. 

On  the  initiatiA'e  of  the  consular  representative  and  with  the  sup- 
port and  sympathy  of  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  Athens,  a  commercial  organization  under  the 
title  of  the  Athens  Branch  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  Levant  was  organized  here  toward  the  close  of  last  year.  The 
new  chamber  is  associated  Avith  similar  organizations  existing  at 
Constantinople,  Saloniki,  Patras,  Beirut,  Smj'rna,  and  other  Levan- 
tine ports.  [See  Commerce  Eeforts  for  Jan.  20,  1915,] 
Emigration  to  United  States. 

The  movement  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  through  the 
ports  of  Piraeus  and  Kalamata  during  1914  shoAved  a  gain  o\^er 
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1913,  the  figures  being:  Piraeus,  1913,  5,732;  1914,  11,677;  Kalamata, 
1913,  690;  1914,  880. 

The  increase  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  war  which  prevailed  in  the 
first  half  of  1913.  The  movement  would  have  been  larger  but  for 
the  restrictive  decrees  of  the  Hellenic  Government  affecting  its 
nationals  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20. 

No  ships  cleared  from  this  district  for  the  United  States  in  the 
first  half  of  1913;  bills  of  health  were  issued  to  14  in  the  last  six 
months.    In  1914  the  number  of  direct  sailings  increased  to  53. 

KALAMATA  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Sotlris  Carapateas,  May  30. 

As  a  port  Kalamata  stands  fourth  in  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  and 
is  the  distributing  center  of  nearly  three  Nomes  (Provinces)  of 
southern  Peloponnesus.    The  population  of  the  city  is  about  20,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  outbreak  of  the  European  Avar,  516  steamers 
of  518,107  tons  and  220  sailing  vessels  of  10,364  tons  cleared  from 
the  port  during  1914,  making  a  total  of  528,471  tons  against  500,300 
tons  in  1913.  The  steamers  of  the  National  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
of  Greece,  which  maintained  a  regular  service  to  New  York,  are  in- 
cluded in  these  figures  and  cleared  from  Kalamata  25  times  in  1914 
compared  with  13  times  for  1913. 

The  most  important  industries  of  the  Kalamata  district  are  the 
cultivation  of  currants,  figs,  and  olives,  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
jelly,  wines,  and  olive  oil,  and  sericulture. 

The  exports  in  1914  through  this  port  were  valued  at  $2,268,100 
against  $2,971,880  in  1913.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
principal  exports — currants,  figs,  and  Avines — could  not  be  shipped 
to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Kussia  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

The  imports  in  1914  Avere  valued  at  $1,038,010  against  $1,569,200  in 
1913. 

This  decrease  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  for  it  concerns  the  im- 
portation of  wheat  and  Avheat  flours  Avhich  could  not  be  imported 
from  Bulgaria  and  Russia,  as  in  the  preceding  years,  nor  in  entire 
shiploads  from  the  United  States;  but  they  were  imported  from 
Piroeus,  Greece,  Avhere  large  amounts  of  American  Avheat  and  flours 
were  stored  by  the  National  Bank  of  Greece. 
The  Currant  Market. 

The  currant  crop  of  1914  amounted  to  about  50,400,000  pounds 
against  54,600,000  pounds  for  1913,  and  the  yield  Avas  of  an  inferior 
qualitv,  owing  to  the  Aveather.  [See  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
ports for  Oct.  5,  1914.] 

In  the  first  part  of  October,  1914,  the  retention  for  the  exported 
currant  fruit  was  increased  to  50  per  cent  instead  of  35  per  cent  as 
before,  in  order  that  a  great  falling  off  i  i  the  price  of  the  fruit  (be- 
cause of  the  closing  of  the  most  important  markets  of  consumption) 
might  be  prevented.  The  average  market  price  Avas  $0.0193  per 
poimd.  When  the  fruit  is  shipped  for  export,  $0.0164  per  jjound  must 
be  added  to  the  aboA'e  price  for  the  50  per  cent  retention,  inland 
freidit,  and  other  expenses,  f.  o.  b.  steamer. 

Althoudi  during  the  last  fcAV  years  considerable  attention  has  been 
giA-en  to  the  cultivation  and  drying  of  the  Messenia  currant  fiMiit  as 
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well  as  to  its  cleaning  and  packing,  its  exportation  from  Kalamata  to 
the  American  marlvets  is  decreasing  every  year.  Some  of  the  most 
reliable  exporters  were  interviewed  relative  to  this  decline  and  one 
of  them  stated  that  he  had  applied  to  several  American  importers  of 
this  fruit,  offering  the  best  of  terms,  but  that  he  had  from  all  the 
uniform  reply, "'  We  have  representative  at  Patras." 
Exports  of  Dried  Currants,  and  Destination. 

The  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of  currants  from  Kala- 
mata to  Great  Britain,  shown  in  the  table  below,  is  due  to  the  im- 
proved means  for  the  j^reparation  of  the  fruit  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  closer  commercial  relations  wdth  the  British  importers,  while 
the  increase  in  the  exports  to  Italy  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  for 
the  fruit  was  shipped  to  Austria  through  Italy.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  olive  oil  and  figs  exported  to  Italy  in  1914. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  dried  currants  from 
Kalamata  to  the  principal  markets  in  1913  and  1914: 


Destination. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  ... 
India 


1913 


Pounds. 

3,630,000 

843,000 

4,400 

371,000 

5,291,000 

8,900 

77,200 


Pounds. 

1, 072, 300 

763,  700 

166, 500 

157,800 

3, 327, 300 

2, 908,  700 

66, 100 


Destination. 


Italy , 

Netherlands... 

Russia 

United  States  . 
other  countries 

Total 


1913 


Pounds. 

27,000 

13,019,000 

227, 000 

1, 082, 500 

24,300 


24, 605, 300 


1914 


Pounds. 

2, 431,  7C0 

8,639,100 

13,400 

860, 000 

13,500 


20, 420, 100 


The  Fig  Crop  and  Shipments. 

The  fig  crop  of  1914  amounted  to  21,100,000  pounds  against  30,- 
600,000  pounds  in  1913,  and  it  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  due  to 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.  [See  Daily  Consular  and  Trade' 
Reports  for  Oct,  5,  1914.]  The  average  market  price  was  $0.0214 
per  pound;  the  price  f.  o.  b.  Kalamata  w\as  $0,028  per  pound. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  dried  figs  from  Kala- 
mata to  the  principal  markets  in  1913  and  1914: 


Destination. 

1913 

1914 

Destination. 

1913 

1914 

Austria-Hungary 

Pounds. 
21,114,000 
511.500 
147,  70.) 
959,  COO 
9,000 
£9,  200 
251,000 

Pounds. 
769, 000 

Netherlands 

Pounds. 

233, 500 
1,307,-300 
2, 949, 200 
3, 569, 300 

271,300 

Pounds. 
113,500 

Bulgaria 

77  100 

Egypt 

590, 800 

46,  COO 

661, :0d 

10, 910, 500 

04,  SCO 

207  400 

Germany 

United  States 

4,220,000 
IS  100 

Great  Britain 

Italy.          

Total.. 

India 

31,422,000 

17  678  100 

At  present  the  entire  fig  crop  is  exhausted.     Figs  of  the  first 
quality  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  while  those  of  the  lowest 
quality  (fabrics)  are  exported  to  Austria  and  Germany  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  chicory  and  fig  coffee. 
Olives  and  Olive  Oil. 

The  olive  crop  of  1914  was  about  one-half  that  of  1913  and  of  an 
inferior  quality,  because  of  the  development  of  the  "  Dakos  worm  " 
to  a  considerable  extent.  For  the  same  reason  the  olive  oil  produced 
was  also  of  a  slightly  inferior  quality  and  amounted  to  about  400,000 
gallons.  The  price  of  olives  f.  o.  b.  Kalamata  was  $0,062  per  pound. 
The  price  of  first  quality  olive  oil  f.  o.  b.  Kalamata  was  $0,875  per 
gallon,  and  that  of  second  quality  was  $0,695  per  gallon. 
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In  spite  of  the  inferior  quality  of  olive  oil,  its  exports  in  1914 
amounted  to  263,710  gallons  against  114,245  gallons  in  1913.  The 
increase  in  exports  was  chiefly  clue  to  a  decree  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment of  August  1, 1914,  by  which  the  exportation  of  edible  and  lubri- 
cation stuffs  from  Italy  was  prohibited,  and  Grecian  oil  was  there- 
fore in  demand  in  countries  theretofore  supplied  by  Italy. 

The  quantities  of  olive  oil  and  olives  sent  from  Kalamata  to  the 
principal  markets  in  1913  and  1914  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Destination. 


Olive  oil. 


Olives. 


1914 


Austria-Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Egypt 

France 

Italy 

Roumania 

Russia , 

Turkey 

United  States 

Other  countries .. 


Gallons. 

24, 895 

13,815 

2,225 

5, 935 

8,200 

1,240 

1,120 

1,240 

54, 665 

910 


Gallons. 

96, 180 

250 

6,450 

15, 760 

26,380 

1,425 

610 

340 

113,910 

2,405 


Potinds. 
1,313 
4,757 
9,492 


Pounds. 
60 
4,930 
1?,020 


10, 289 


5,970 


2,308 

77, 162 

4,417 


13, 335 

127, 230 

2, 535 


Total 114,245       263,710       109,738         164,625 


Production  of  Alcohol — Exports  of  Wine. 

La  Societe  Hellenique  des  Vins  et  Spiritueux  (Kalamata  branch) 
gives  the  following  figures  showing  the  alcohol  produced  in  its  Kala- 
mata distilleries  during  1914:  Pure  alcohol,  646,000  gallons,  and  de- 
naturated  for  illumination,  160,000  gallons,  making  a  total  of  806,000 
gallons,  valued  at  $193,000.  Exports  of  alcohol  amounted  to  84,000 
gallons  and  were  valued  at  $39,700. 

The  exports  of  wines  and  must  in  1914  amounted  to  5,831,050  gal- 
Ions,  against  7,458,080  gallons  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  1,627,030  gal- 
Ions,  which  was  due  to  the  war. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of  wines  and  must 
through  this  port  to  the  principal  markets  in  1913  and  1914 : 


Destination. 

1913 

1914 

Destination. 

1913 

1914 

Austria-Hungary 

Gallons. 

414,070 
4  409,200 
1,021,465 
1,513,840 

Gallons. 

285, 610 
2,723,870 
1,088,215 
1,488,460 

Italy 

Gallons. 
66,135 
33,370 

Gallons. 
216, 450 

28. 435 

Total 

7,458,080 

5,831,050 

Declared  Exports  from  Kalamata  to  United  States. 

The  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consular  agency  at  Kala- 
mata for  the  United  States  increased  in  value  from  $333,539  in  1913 
to  $423,210  for  1914.     The  articles  and  their  value  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles 

1913 

1914 

Dairy  products: 
Butter 

$550 
17,200 
1,318 

39.458 
111,223 

5,889 

S25 

12,131 

279 

32, 819 

141,042 

16, 790 

1,407 

474 

14,891 

187,700 

Spirits: 

Brandies 

8, 447 

472 

?4,443 

1,399 

9,205 

Wine 

772 

Fish  (salted) 

Tobacco 

$2,207 

Vegetables: 

Bean=! 

139 

Garlics 

Figs 

Mclonsjenas 

914 

2,022 

Olives 

Onions 

147 

Walnuts  (shelled) 

Peppers 

195 
206 

174 

All  other 

025 

15,962 
125, 757 

Total 

Olive  oil 

333,533 

423,210 

14 
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Imports  into  Kalamata. 

Of  the  total  imports  into  the  port  of  Kalamata  during  1914,  valued 
at  $1,038,010,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  supplying  but  $10,755 
worth.  Several  lines  of  American  goods,  such  as  leather,  iron,  etc., 
however,  are  bought  at  Pirseus  and  are  therefore  not  credited  in  the 
customs  statistics  as  coming  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
into  t]ie  district  and  cleared  at  the  customhouse  and  the  amounts 
from  the  principal  supplying  countries : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

J38,C00 
24,410 

G6,7S0 
4,865 

£8,230 

2,f>75 
23, 390 

S.3,340 
14, 280 
10,  730 
10, 445 

10,085 
4, 920 
4,055 

7,530 
24,030 

Soda,  caustic — Great  Britain 

J12  160 

Sugar — Austria 

93,025 
23  065 

Copper  sulphate: 

Sulphur,  pulverized — Italy 

Tin,  sheet — Great  Britain 

3,570 

Wheat: 

B  ulgaria 

Cotton  cloths    bleached  and  colored — 

70,185 
10,575 

United  States 

Cotton  yarns: 

Wood: 

Timber,  no':  planed — • 

Austria 

82,240 
5  135 

Fish- 

Roumania 

Codfish — Great  Britain 

Clapboards — Austria 

23,565 
6  970 

Herring,  in  barrels— Great  Britain. . 
Sardines  in  brine — Auslria. 

Barrel  hoops — Italy 

Woolen  goods:  ■ 
Cloths- 

Leather,  tanned— Germany 

16,675 
6,080 

Austria  

Partly  ol  cotton — Italy 

14  380 

Rice: 

Italy.               

SALONIKI. 

By  Consol  Jolin  E.  Ivelil,  April  iiO. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  commercial  and  industrial  situa- 
tion in  the  Saloniki  consular  district  has  been  unsatisfactory.  Tliese 
conditions  are  a  sequence  of  the  two  Turco-Balkan  wars.  Great 
changes  in  all  that  affects  trade  and  commerce  took  place  during 
that  period.  The  commercial  hinterland  of  Saloniki  has  been  re- 
duced by  reason  of  the  partitioning  of  European  Turkey  to  one- 
third  of  its  former  area.  Territories  now  known  as  New  Serbia, 
New  Bulgaria,  and  the  Principality  of  Albania  were  formerly  im- 
portant commercial  fields  for  the  merchants  of  Saloniki.  Access  to 
these  markets  of  imported  goods  purchased  in  Saloniki,  except  goods 
purchased  in  bond,  is  noAV  difficult  and  in  some  instances  impossible, 
due  to  the  high  Greek  import  tariff  and  to  the  high  tariff's  of  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria. 

The  last  three  months  of  1914  witnessed  a  strong  demand  for 
prime  necessities,  created  through  the  needs  of  Serbia,  which,  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  have  been  supplied  exclusively 
through  the  port  of  Saloniki. 

The  present  unrestricted  commercial  area  of  Saloniki,    credited 
with  95  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  this  district,  is  confined  to 
Greek  Macedonia  and  Epirus;  a  territory  of  less  than  20,000  square 
miles  and  of  1,380,000  inhabitants. 
Population  of  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  Consular  District. 

A  census  recently  taken  by  Hellenic  oHicials  places  the  population 
of  Greek  Macedonia  at  1,140,776,  that  of  Epirus  at  244,348,  and  of 
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the  newly  acquired  islands  at  664,795.  The  population  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  and  their  environs  in  this  consular  district  are 
as  follows : 


Saloniki 231,932 

Veria 30,166 

Vodena 68,017 

Yenidje 32,997 

Langaza 42,038 

Kozani 33,413 

Kayalar 40,082 

Serfidje 19,002 


Elassona 31,425 

Grevena 42,347 

Anasselich 40,012 

Fiorina 71,775 

Kastoria 61,228 

Serres 49,710 

Nigrita 26,256 

Zilmi 25,391 


Demir-Hissar 31,  521 

Drama 88,920 

Pravichta 18,174 

Cavalla 36,  075 

Sari-Chaban 18,  094 

Cbalcidian  Penin- 
sula    47, 636 

Thasos  Island 12,828 


The  greater  part  of  the  rural  inhabitants  of  this  consular  district 
has  few  demands  beyond  actual  necessities,  and  even  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  but  few  families  indulge  in  luxuries.  About  180,000 
Greek  refugees  from  Turkey  and  adjoining  countries  are  distributed 
throughout  Greek  Macedonia.  The  National  Government  is  furnish- 
ing the  greater  part  of  these  refugees  with  food  and  shelter,  and  in 
some  instances  with  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Thousands  of 
refugees  from  Serbia  have  also  found  their  way  into  New  Greece. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  about  40,000  Russian  sub- 
jects disembarked  at  this  port  and  proceeded  by  rail  to  their  home 
country.  About  8,000  Mussulmans  from  New  Serbia  and  New  Greece 
embarked  at  this  port  for  Constantinople  and  Asiatic  Turkey  during 
the  past  year.  Saloniki  was  the  center  of  a  large  movement  of  voy- 
agers to  and  from  the  Balkan  States,  Roumania,  and  Russia  during 
the  same  period. 
Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  Greek  Macedonia.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable.  Less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  tillable  land  of  this  district  is  under  cultivation.  Although  farm- 
ing is  pursued  as  a  rule  in  a  primitive  manner,  it  is,  under  normal 
political  conditions,  very  lucrative  for  the  holders  of  large  estates. 
There  are  numerous  large  estates  in  Greek  Macedonia.  Very  few  of 
these  farms  are  worked  by  the  owners.  It  is  the  rule  to  subdivide 
such  properties  into  small  parcels  and  let  them  for  a  financial  con- 
sideration or  for  half  of  the  products  grown.  Generally  speaking, 
the  tenants  are  poor,  many  of  them  without  working  animals  and 
possessed  of  only  a  few  hand  tools.  Few  estates  are  equipped  with 
modern  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  These  conditions 
are  attributed  to  several  causes,  among  which  are  the  former  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property  against  raids  by  brigands,  the  former 
system  of  collecting  tithes  on  a  nonfixed  basis,  the  lack  of  rail  trans- 
portation facilities,  good  roads,  and  skilled  and  of  industrious  com- 
mon labor.  The  Hellenic  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  aid  these 
unfortunate  people.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  greater  part 
of  these  impeding  elements  will  be  removed  in  the  near  future,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  country  and  people. 

The  stock-raising  industry  is  in  a  poor  condition.  There  is  an  ab- 
sence of  the  better  class  of  foreign-bred  stock  which  has  led  to  a 
degeneration  of  Macedonian  farm  animals.  In  the  raising  of  sheep 
no  effort  is  made  to  difl'erentiate  between  those  for  wool  and  meat. 
The  stand  of  sheep  in  Macedonia  has  been  materially  reduced  due 
to  heavy  requisitioning  by  various  armies  during  the  past  two  years. 
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-  The  Hellenic  Government  is  fully  cognizant  of  this  unfavorable 
agricultural  situation  and  has  taken  steps  to  improve  same.  New 
roads  are  being  built,  agricultural  schools  have  been  opened,  and  ex- 
pert agriculturists  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  study 
and  report  on  conditions  and  requirements.  Land  reclamation,  irri- 
gation, reaif'orestation,  etc.,  are  now  being  studied  by  Government 
experts.  [See  article  entitled  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  in 
Greek  Macedonia,  published  in  Commerce  Eeports  for  Jan.  23, 1915.] 
It  will  require  time  to  infuse  modern  methods  of  farming  and 
stock  raising.  Improved  conditions  will  give  a  new  stimulus  to 
trade  in  agricultural  machinery,  implements,  and  other  farming  ac- 
cessories. In  view  of  a  possible  prolongation  of  the  European  war, 
which  may  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  and  oats,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  issued  circu- 
lars advising  farmers  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  cereals  on  a  large  scale.  Agricultural  experts  have  been 
sent  into  the  farming  districts  and  printed  instructions  for  obtain- 
ing best  crop  results  have  been  distributed. 

Tobacco  Production  and  Exports. 

Tobacco  is  the  primary  article  of  production  and  of  export  from 
New  Greece.  The  annual  production  is  value  at  100,000,000  francs 
($19,300,000).  About  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  is  ex- 
ported. The  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  exported  from  the  various 
customs  districts  of  the  newly  acquired  territories  during  1914  was 
as  follows,  in  pounds:  Cavalla,  23,431,212;  Saloniki,  11,080,154; 
Yathi  (Samos),  339,284;  Molwo  (Mitylene),  164,655;  Katerina,  136,- 
539;  Oxilar,  84,593;  Ohio,  75,525;  other  districts,  6,513,  making  a 
total  of  35,321,475  pounds. 

Cavalla  is  the  center  of  the  Greek  Macedonian  tobacco  market. 
The  regions  of  Drama,  Serres,  and  Cavalla  produce  the  best  qualities. 
The  famed  Xanthi  district,  where  the  finest  leaf  is  grown,  is  now 
apportioned  to  both  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  It  is  roughly  estimated 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  Xanthi  leaf  will  in  the  future  be  grown  in 
Greek  Thrace  and  60  per  cent  in  Bulgarian  Thrace.  The  greater 
part  of  the  high  grades  of  Macedonian  tobacco  are  exported  to  the 
United  States.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  production  of 
filler  leaf  during  1913  at  16,932  metric  tons.  The  export  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  two  years,  according  to  invoices  cer- 
tified at  the  Saloniki  consulate,  was  as  follows:  In  1913,  10,861,846 
pounds,  valued  at  $5,908,773;  1914,  10,106,607  pounds,  valued  at 
$6,396,588. 

The  average  price  per  pound  during  1913  was  $0,544,  and  for  1914 
$0,633.  The  1914  export  shows  a  decrease  of  755,239  pounds  in 
quantity  and  an  increase  of  $487,815  in  value.  The  acreage  put  down 
in  tobacco  is  generally  controlled  by,  prices  obtained  for  the  last  crop 
i-old.  Tobacco  culture  will  increase  materially  after  the  restoration 
of  normal  conditions.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Ottoman  tobacco  regie 
from  Greek  Macedonia  during  July,  1914,  has  thrown  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  to  open  competition,  which  will  greatly  increase  local 
consumption  of  the  raw  product. 
The  Cocoon  Industry. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  promising  future  for  the  cocoon  industry  of 
Greek  Macedonia.    The  National  Government  has  evinced  a  keen  in- 
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lerest  in  its  development,  and  lias  already  provided  in  the  local  agri- 
cultural school  a  three-months'  course  for  the  study  of  silkworm 
culture.  This  particular  course  has  been  liberally  attended.  In- 
structions are  given  in  the  microscopic  study  of  seed  and  their  classifi- 
cation, and  covering  the  various  stages  of  cultivation  from  seed  to 
the  dry  cocoon.  The  pioneer  institute  for  the  study  of  silkworm 
culture  is  the  Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute,  an 
American  Institution  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  institution  is  located  about  2  miles  from  Saloniki, 
and  is  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  John  Henry  House,  who  is  em- 
ploying the  latest  scientific  methods  and  has  succeeded  in  producing 
cocoons  unrivaled  in  Macedonia.  Government  officials  exercise  a 
rigid  control  over  imported  silkworm  eggs,  which  must  pass  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  before  being  admitted  for  hatching. 

Cocoon-Producing  Centers. 

The  annual  production  of  green  cocoons  is  estimated  at  4,409,000 
pounds,  equal  to  1,469,666  pounds  of  dry  cocoons  ready  for  unwind- 
mg.  The  more  important  producing  centers  and  their  average  out- 
put in  pounds  are: 


Producing  centers. 

Pounds. 

Producing  ccnlers. 

Pounds. 

GG1,400 
286,  GOO 
220,500 
198, 400 
176, 400 
132,300 
77,200 

Killdsh 

CO,  100 

Saloniki  and  Langaza  

GG  100 

Anasselitza 

06, 100 

Serres 

"CO  000 

Niaoussa 

Veria 

39, 700 

Cast  oria 

26, 500 

Demir-Hissar 

Other  districts 

22,000 

The  cocoons  produced  in  Gumendje  are  most  in  demand  and  highest 
in  price. 

The  local  consumption  is  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the'  total  produc- 
tion and  is  used  by  a  spinning  mill  at  Niaoussa,  with  an  annual  out- 
put of  4,200  pounds,  and  a  raw  silk  factory  at  Gumendje,  the  property 
of  the  Dette  Publique,  leased  to  a  French  firm.  The  principal  for- 
eign markets  for  this  article  are  Lyon,  France,  and  Milan,  Italy.  A 
part  of  the  1914  crop  had  not  been  sold  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  due 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  There  is  some  apprehension 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  1915  crop,  which  will  be  ready  for  the 
market  during  June.  Cocoons  are  subject  to  an  export  tax  of 
$0.1544  per  oke  (2.818  pounds) . 

Greek  refugees  from  Thrace  to  the  number  of  5,000,  experienced  in 
silkworm  culture,  are  now  domiciled  in  Macedonia.  As  soon  as 
political  conditions  permit,  effective  measures  will  be  taken  by  the 
Government  to  develop  this  industry.  Steps  to  enhance  the  culture 
of  mulberry  trees  have  already  taken  place. 
Shortage  of  Farm  Labor — Crop  Rotation. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  farm 
labor.  This  condition  is  attributed  to  the  migration  of  Bulgarians 
and  Musulmans,  who  predominated  in  this  kind  of  work.  These 
people  were  fairly  industrious  and  willing  to  work  on  shares,  which 
the  Greek  laborer  does  not  regard  with  favor. 

The  cultivation  aiid  harvesting  of  cereals  is  done  in  a  most  primi- 
tive way.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable. 
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A  more  extensive  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  employment  of 
modern  machinery  and  implements  is  required  to  insure  a  higher 
percentage  of  yield. 

It  is  possible  to  grow  and  harvest  three  different  crops  in  13  months 
on  one  piece  of  ground.  Corn  and  beans  are  planted  together  during 
February  and  harvested  in  October.  The  ground  is  immediately 
turned  and  sow^n  in  barley,  which  is  harvested  about  five  months  later. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  various  crops  are  lost  through  inefficient 
harvesting.  In  many  instances  grain  and  grass  is  cut  with  sickles. 
Scj^thes  and  cradles  are  not  popular.  Mowers  and  reaping  machines 
are  used  to  a  limited  extent  and  self-binders  still  less.  Few  thrashing 
machines  are  in  evidence.  Hand  thrashing  (whipping  with  a  flail) 
is  extensively  practiced. 
Production  and  Prices  of  Cereals. 

The  1914  crop  of  cereals  shows  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  production  during  1914  was  as  follow^s, 
in  tons:  Wheat,  5,000;  rve,  700;  barley,  10,000;  oats,  500;  corn, 
20,000;  and  rice,  40. 

Farmers  disposed  of  their  grains  at  exceptionally  high  prices,  due 
to  war  conditions.  The  minimum  and  maximum  prices,  respectively, 
per  bushel  realized  in  Saloniki  during  1914  Avere  as  follows :  Wheat, 
$0.93  and  $1.94;  rye,  $0.49  and  $1.37^  barley,  $0.39  and  $1.11;  oats, 
$0.27  and  $0.59 ;  and  corn,  $0.44  and  $1.05. 

During  the  close  of  1914  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  hard 
wdieat  was  imported  and  found  great  favor. 

Opium  Culture. 

The  export  of  crude  opium  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
ranks  second  to  tobacco  in  value.  The  product  is  used  solely  in  the 
juanufacture  of  morphine  and  not  the  quality  used  for  smoking. 
Macedonia  grows  the  richest  opium  of  all  countries.  The  producing 
districts  are  principally  in  New  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  and  a  small 
part  in  New  Greece.  On  the  return  of  normal  conditions  the  ojjium 
market  of  Saloniki  will  loose  some  of  its  importance.  The  heavy 
export  of  this  commodity  during  1914  was  due  to  the  abnormal 
conditions  created  b}^  the  European  war.  The  disturbed  political 
situation  in  New  Serbia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  and  the  inability  of 
merchants  in  New  Bulgaria  to  enter  into  direct  relation  with  foreign 
purchasers,  and  later  on  the  Bulgarian  embargo  on  the  export  of 
opium,  proved  lucrative  for  Saloniki  merchants.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  opium  crop  of  the  countries  just  mentioned  was  bought  by 
local  merchants.  In  Asia  Minor  the  1914  crop  was  very  satis- 
factory. The  crop  of  New  Serbia,  New^  Bulgaria,  and  the  Greek 
Provinces  was  somewdiat  less  in  quantity  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  total  production  of  these  countries  is  estimated  at  6,800  cases 
of  150  pounds  net,  of  which  6,000  cases  were  produced  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  quality  of  the  1914  crop  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  previous 
year.  An  analysis  of  Serbian,  Bulgarian,  and  Greek  opium  shows 
a  deficit  of  1  to  1-^  per  cent  of  morphine,  while  Asia  Minor  opimn 
lecorded  a  shortage  of  three-fourths  per  cent. 

The  Hellenic  Government  has  abolished  the  opium  tithe  formerly 
collected  by  the  Dette  Publique  Ottomane,  and  since  November  last 
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has  levied  an  export  duty  of  4  drachmas   ($0,772)  per  oke   (2.818 
pounds)  on  the  Greek  Macedonian  product. 

Prices  of  Opium. 

At  the  opening  of  tlie  selling  season,  June  and  July,  local  quota- 
tions per  oke  in  gold  piasters  (1  gold  piaster =$0,044)  were  as  fol- 
loAvs:  At  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  220  to  230;  at  Saloniki 
(Serbian  product),  275  to  300;  at  Saloniki  (Greek  product) j  200 
to  250;  at  Saloniki  (Bulgarian  product),  227  to  261  piasters. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July  these  prices  advanced  20  per  cent. 
Serbian  opium  of  best  quality  was  selling  at  360  piasters  gold  per 
oke. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  caused  a  temporary  cessation 
in  the  activity  of  the  Saloniki  market,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  ship- 
ping, the  moratorium  declared  by  most  European  countries,  and  the 
suddenly  disrupted  banking  service.  Following  the  declaration  of 
war  between  Turkey  and  the  Triple  Entente,  which  comi^letely. 
paralyzed  the  Ottoman  opium  trade  foT  several  weeks,  conditions  in 
Saloniki  commenced  to  improve.  Foreign  buyers  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  Saloniki,  the  only  open  market  in  the  Levant.  The  increased 
demand  caused  an  immediate  rise  in  prices.  Opium  of  first  quality, 
containing  12-|  to  14  per  cent  morphine,  went  up  to  415  piasters  gold 
per  oke,  a  record  price.  This  abnormal  situation  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Smyrna  and  Constantinople  exporters  of  opium  found  ineans 
of  shipping  via  Bulgarian  ports,  which  caused  in  Saloniki  an  im- 
mediate decline  in  both  price  and  demand. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  the  1915  crop,  there  is  considerable  specu- 
lation; high  prices  are  predicted.  New  Serbia  produces  500  cases; 
Asiatic  Turkey  about  6,000  cases.  The  fact  of  these  countries  being 
at  war  may  have  a  serious  influence  on  the  new  crop.  The  Mace- 
donian crop  of  1914  is  already  sold,  and  there  is  very  little  of  the 
Smyrna  crop  on  hand. 
Moratorium  in  Force — Currency  in  Circulation. 

The  moratorium  declared  in  Greek  Macedonia  and  Epirus  during 
the  early  part  of  1913  is  still  in  force.  During  the  early  part  of 
1914  it  was  thought  that  this  emergency  act  would  be  raised,  but 
further  extensions  up  to  July  13,  1915,  took  place. 

By  royal  decree  dated  August  3,  1914,  provision  was  made  for  the 
extension  to  the  New  Greek  Territories  of  the  coinage  system  in  force 
in  Old  Greece.  The  circulation  of  copper  or  nickel  coins  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  is  prohibited,  but  the  25,  50,  and  100  piaster  Turkish 
gold  coins,  as  well  as  the  silver  piaster  pieces,  will  be  temporarily 
legal  tender  in  the  new  territories. 
Banking  Conditions, 

During  the  early  part  of  August  last  there  v/as  a  run  on  the  local 
banks  resulting  in  a  suspension  of  payments.  A  total  suspension  of 
specie  payments  was  in  effect  for  about  tv/o  weeks,  after  which  de- 
positors were  permitted  to  withdraw  the  equivalent  of  about  $10  per 
month.  Checks  and  bills  were  unnegotiable.  For  articles  of  export 
there  was  not  even  quotations;  in  fact,  everything  commercial  and 
financial  was  completely  paralyzed.  Many  employers  of  labor  were 
compelled  to  reduce  their  force  owing  to  the  utter  impossibility  of 
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securing  money.  In  Cavalla,  the  center  of  the  Macedonian  tobacco 
market,  the  inability  to  secure  money  necessitated  the  closing  of  sev- 
eral large  magazines,  whereby  hunfheds  of  people  were  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

On  August  15  a  royal  decree  was  promulgated  authorizing  banks 
to  use  their  discretion  in  refunding  deposits. 

The  acute  stage  was  of  about  six  \Yteks'  duration,  after  which  a 
gradual  improvement  took  place.  The  first  excitement  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  had  abated,  and  Saloniki  merchants  commenced  to  give 
attention  to  the  Serbian  market,  supplied  solely  through  this  port. 
Laro-e  and  profitable  commercial  transactions  took  place  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  which  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  local  market. 
Supplies  on  hand  in  Saloniki  were  running  low,  thereby  creating  a 
double  field — that  of  Serbia  and  of  Macedonia.  Large  orders,  par- 
ticularly for  prime  necessaries,  were  placed  with  American  exporters. 

All  commercial  transactions  are  on  a  cash  basis,  whether  foreign 
•or  domestic.  Banks  will  discount  short-time  notes  of  first-class  firms. 
Loans  on  merchandise  in  boiid.  up  to  40  per  cent  of  invoice  value, 
are  made  at  9  per  cent  interest.  The  rate  of  exchange  varied  through- 
out the  year.  During  August  and  September  quotations  were  sus- 
pended; during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  American  drafts 
and  checks  were  cashed  at  an  average  of  5  jrancs  ($0,965)  per  dollar 
and  C)  per  cent  interest.  Greek  paper  and  silver  money  was  on  a  par 
with  gold  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  banks  still  exercise  extreme 
caution  and  reserve  in  all  transactions. 

Customs  Receipts — Trade  of  Saloniki. 

The  total  vahie  of  the  customs  receipts  of  the  new  territories — 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  the  island.s — during  1914  is  placed  at 
$4,020,072,  of  Avhich  $2,085,508  was  collected  at  this  port. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  the  port  of  Saloniki  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1914,  were  as  follows,  in  gross  weights: 


Articles. 


Beverages 

Breadstufls  and  cereals 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  derivi- 
lives 

Cotton  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures   

Dairy  products 

Eggs 

Electrical  supplies 

Field  crops . . .' 

Food  products: 

Natural 

Manufact  ured , 

Fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts.. 

Fuel 

Hides,  siiins,  and  manufac- 
tures of 


Exports.    Imports. 


Metric 
tons. 
1,65.5 
22,042 

442 

1,015 
:  637,  7C0 


ti,051 

2,401 

11,453 

',>,  421 

829 

1.880 


Articles. 


^fe{rk 
tons. 
8. 367 
3i;031 

0,011 

4,  GtO 

349 

0  338, 9C0 

iOO 

1,531 

28, 842 
30, 244 
12, 489 
46,  764 

2,010 


Honsehold  articles 

Lumber,  and  manufactures  of 

Machines  and  implements 

Melals: 

Crude  or  manufactured.. 

Manufact  ures  of 

Office  appliances 

Faints,  colors,  and  varnishes. 
Paper,  and  manufactures  of. 

Seeds  

Stone,    earthen,    and    glass 

ware 

Textile  grasses,   fibers,  silk, 

and  manufactures  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of. . . 


Exports.    Imports, 


Metric 

Metri: 

tons. 

tons. 

631 

1,675 

6,639 

15, 570 

182 

1,052 

748 

8,365 

3S7 

9,229 

22 

48 

170 

382 

450 

2,790 

3,225 

1,260 

8,983 

13,182 

987 

1,704 

658 

.    1,272 

795 

1,900 

"  Number. 


Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
Unitetl  States  during  the  calendar  year  1914  Avas  20  per  cent  greater 
inan  m  the  preceding  year.    Tliis  gain  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
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increased  cost  of  filler  leaf  tobacco  and  the  increased  export  of 
opium.  The  following  table  shows  the  articles  and  their  value  in- 
voiced at  the  consulate  at  Saloniki  for  the  United  States  for  the 
past  two  years : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

169,171 
5,189 
4,203 
18,083 

2,3C)3 
374 

469 

1,840 

$873,907 

220 

320 

28,541 

067 
131 
137 

2,066 
399 

992 

3,99S 

183 

Skins,  raw  dry: 

Goat 

•?10J,635 
8,003 

$95,118 

Saffron,  crude 

Hare 

Cigarette  paper 

Kid     

3  250 

Dairy  products,  cheese 

Fur: 

Lamb 

656 

Slieep 

40, 181 

5,eOS,773 

700 

22,595 

6,390,588 

4,030 

Dressed— 

Marmot .... . 

Tobacco,  filler,  unstcmmcd. . . 
Vegetable',  caoned    

Mink  

Wool: 

Washed 

6  242 

Not  dres'^ed — • 

Unwashed 

1  410 

Fox 

1,840 

Marmot 

All  other  articles 

7,961 

3  422 

Seeds: 

245 

Total 

6,173,202 

7,447,312 

Millet       

Establishment  of  the  Free  Zone. 

The  Oflicial  Gazette  published  a  law  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Free  Zone  at  the  port  of  Saloniki.  A  summary  of  the 
principal  features  of  this  act  is  as  follows: 

Merchandise  stored  in  any  part  of  the  B'ree  Zone  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
customs  duty  or  to  any  other  dues  except  harbor  and  warehouse  dues.  All 
kinds  of  merchandise  (except  those  to  be  specified  by  royal  decree)  may  be 
stored  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Free  Zone.  Such  storing  and  the  preservjition 
and  the  handling  of  merchandise  are  to  be  executed  without  the  inter\ention  of 
customs  officials.  A  royal  decree  to  be  issued  shall  fix  the  conditions  governing 
the  customs  supervision  of  certain  goods  brought  into  the  Free  Zone  and  the 
superintendence  of  loading  and  unloading;  also  the  conditions  under  wliich 
certain  industries  may  be  installed  in  the  Free  Zone  and  conditions  under  which 
raw  materials  may  ))e  consuuted.  Only  merchandise  coming  from  countries 
entitled  to  the  Greek  "  conventional "  customs  tariff  may  be  unloaded  and 
stored  in  the  Free  Zone.  (American  exports  will  enjoy  this  privilege.)  Con- 
ditions and  regulations  governing  the  operations  of  Government  warehouse.^ 
and  the  various  storage  fees  to  be  charged  are  to  be  fixed  by  royal  decree.  A 
royal  decree  may  be  issued  to  ratify  a  convention  respecting  the  concession  to 
a  company  or  to  the  municipality  of  Saloniki,  for  period  not  exceeding  10  years, 
of  the  total  or  partial  exploitation  of  the  Free  Zone  warehouses. 

As  yet  no  actual  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  proposed  Free 
Zone. 
Special  Poit  Facilities  for  Serbian  Trade. 

By  virtue  of  a  convention  concluded  October  1,  1883,  between  the 
Ottoman  Government  and  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
and  Serbia,  it  was  agreed  that  the  last-named  Governments  should 
enjoy  certain  privileges  for  the  handling  of  their  foreign  trade  at 
the  port  of  Saloniki.  It  appears  that  Serbia  only  avails  itself  of 
this  privilege  by  purchasing  a  plot  of  ground  close  to  the  railway 
station  on  which  stables  were  erected  for  the  exclusive  accommoda- 
tion of  Serbian  live  stock  in  transit. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Turko-Balkan  War,  the  Serbian 
Government  opened  negotiations  with  the  Hellenic  Government  for 
a  renewal  of  former  port  privileges,  but  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
During  the  latter  part   of  March,   1914,   a   treaty   was   concluded 
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■\?liereby  the  Serbian  Government  was  granted  all  tlie  privileges 
enjoyed  at  the  fort  of  Saloniki  under  Ottoman  regime;  also  the 
privilege  of  erecting  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  goods  in  transit. 
This  convention  further  provides  that  goods  in  transit  shall  be 
exempt  from  transit  or  port  dues;  that  a  special  freight  rate  from 
the  Serbian  frontier  to  Saloniki,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  shall  be 
made  on  Serbian  merchandise  intended  for  export;  that  Serbian 
live  stock  in  transit  shall  be  exempt  from  Greek  veterinary  control. 

The  atlairs  of  the  Serbian  Zone  are  to  be  conducted  by  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Serbian  Government,  with  a  limited  supervision  by 
Hellenic  officials. 

The  disturbed  political  situation  has  prevented  any  further  action 
in  the  premises. 
Shipping  statistics. 

During  1914  the  number  of  steam  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
at  the  port  of  Saloniki  was  1,894,  of  1,518,230  tons,  compared  with 
570  vessels,  of  921,016  gross  tons,  for  1913.  The  following  table 
shows  the  tonnage  represented  by  each  country  for  1913  and  1914 : 


Nationality. 

1913 

1914 

Nationality. 

1913 

1914 

Nationality. 

1913 

1914 

American 

Austrian 

British     

Tons. 
25,092 

247,638 
88,698 
35,407 
3,808 
6,967 

Tons. 
22,224 
132,626 
99, 418 
28,097 
11,274 
7,898 

German 

Greek 

French 

Tons. 

87,908 
293,430 
134,817 

76, 450 
113,907 

Tom. 

70,456 
544,411 
127,807 

28, 536 

291,537 

1,951 

Russian 

Koumanian 

Swedish 

Turliish 

Tons. 
92,473 

6,612 
10, 298 

9,559 

Tons. 
99,048 
15, 823 
17,664 

Dutch 

19,460 

Bulgarian 

Persian 

The  decrease  in  American  tonnage  is  due  to  the  loss  of  two  vessels 
of  the  Archipelago-American  Steamship  Co.,  the  only  line  flying  the 
American  flag  into  this  port.  This  company,  with  head  office  at 
Smyrna,  trades  almo.st  exclusiveh'  between  ./l^^gean  Sea  ports. 

Delay  in  Arrival  of  American  Goods. 

American  shipments  to  this  port  are  under  a  heavy  handicap,  and 
are  greatly  delayed  through  the  necessity  of  transshipping  from  some 
-European  port.  At  jDresent,  and  also  under  normal  conditions, 
freight  for  Saloniki  can  be  delivered  quickly  via  Piraeus,  provided 
immediate  accommodation  can  be  had.  Celerity  in  the  delivery  of 
goods  is  an  important  feature  of  commerce,  and  should  be  given 
more  attention  b}^  American  exporters  and  their  forwarding  agents. 
Unfortunately,  however,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  is  carried  under  foreign  flags. 
Assistance  Rendered  for  Extension  of  American  Trade, 

The  Saloniki  consulate  is  making  every  effort  to  further  American 
commerce.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  an  ad- 
vertisement was  placed  in  the  local  newspapers  inviting  importers  to 
make  their  needs  knovvu  to  this  office.  Attention  was  also  directed  to 
the  commercial  room  containing  a  large  classified  list  of  catalogues, 
price  lists,  trade  journals,  and  trade  directories.  The  result  of  this 
advertisement  Avas  quite  satisfactory  and  led  to  good,  tangible  results. 
Importers  who  had  never  before  purchased  from  the  United  States 
i\nd  merchants  who  had  been  dealiuir  with  the  belligerent  countrie.s 
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have  entered  into  commercial  relation  with  American  exporters.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  and  still  is  a  shortage  in  vessels  plying  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Near  East.  Inability  to  secure  cargo  space 
on  vessels  sailing  from  the  United  States  to  the  Levant  is  a  common 
complaint.  Exceedingly  high  freight  rates  and  war-risk  insurance 
have  also  prevented  a  still  further  development  of  American  trade 
with  this  district. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  certain  American  firm  accepted  two 
very  large  orders  for  flour  on  terms  of  cash  New  York  and  later  on 
refused  to  fill  the  orders.  The  two  local  merchants  interested  in  this 
deal  had  opened  credit  in  New  York  to  the  full  value  of  their  order. 
Further,  after  having  complied  with  all  conditions  set  by  the  Ameri- 
can firm  and  feeling  certain  of  delivery,  resold  the  merchandise  to  a 
third  party.  Needless  to  say,  these  merchants  suffered  a  heavy  loss, 
and  the  affair  created  a  prejudicial  impression  among  local  importers. 

An  Opportune  Time  for  Extension  of  American  Trade. 

The  foreign  trade  situation  of  this  port  was  abnormal  during 
the  past  year.  The  requirements  of  two  countries,  New  Greece  and 
Serbia,  passed  through  Saloniki.  A  large  percentage  of  the  imports 
were  of  a  nature  that  under  normal  conditions  would  be  unnecessary 
or  would  have  been  drawn  from  near-by  instead  of  distant  countries. 
American  exporters  have  profited  through  the  existing  situation. 
A  certain  amount  of  new  trade,  of  a  permanent  nature,  has  passed 
into  American  hands. 

The  present  is  most  opportune  for  giving  particular  attention  to 
the  marketing  of  such  commodities  as  will  survive  the  war  period 
and  constitute  a  permanent  market.  Macedonia  is  an  agricultural 
country  with  few  industries  of  any  size.  The  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  are  relatively  small.  During  the  past  three  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  demand  for  bet- 
ter wearing  apparel,  foodstuffs,  petty  comforts,  and  luxuries  of 
modern  civilization. 

There  is  no  local  projudice  against  the  wares  of  any  country; 
price  and  terms  rule  the  market.  Quality  is  secondary  to  quantity 
in  most  articles  of  import.  American  merchandise  will  be  given 
the  preference  if  all  other  features  of  trade  are  equal. 

Greek  Macedonia  and  Epirus  represent  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
territory  recently  added  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  as  a  result  of  the 
late  war.  The  economic  value  of  this  district  is  greater  than  all  of 
Old  Greece.  With  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions,  the  com- 
pletion of  railway  connections  between  Athens  and  Saloniki  (to  be 
completed  during  June,  1915),  the  operative  "free  zone,"  and  the 
completed  "  Serbian  port,"  Saloniki's  foreign  trade  will  be  greater 
than  Old  Greece  combined. 
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